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As organism, according to the most ancient opinion, is nothing 
but nature in the microcosm, and in the most complete self-con- 
templation, so the science of organism must bring together, as 
in a focus, all rays of the general knowledge of nature, and make 
them one. At almost all times the knowledge of general physics 
has been considered as, at least, a necessary step and introduction 
to the sanctuary of organic life. But what scientific conception 
could the organic theory of nature borrow from physics, which, 
itself without the universal idea of nature, could only burden and 
distort it with its own hypotheses, as has generally been the case 
since the barriers have been more or less broken down which were 
believed to separate nature in general from living nature ? 

The enthusiasm of the age for chemistry made it the principle 
of all organic phenomena, and reduced life itself to a chemical 
process. The explanations of the first forms of life by elective 
affinity or crystallization and of organic motion, and even the ac- 
tivities of the senses, by means of changes of composition and sub- 
stitutions, are all excellent enough, except that those who give 
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them must first explain what elective affinity and changes of com- 
position are, a question which they doubtless feel able to answer. 

It is not answered by merely carrying over and applying one 
branch of natural science to another. Each is absolute in itself, 
no one is deducible from another, and all can be truly one only 
when in each for itself the particular is comprehended in the 
general and from an absolute conformity to law. 

Firstly, in order that medicine must become a universal science 
of organic nature, of which the separate parts are all branches, 
and that it may gain this breadth and internal unity, as well as 
give it the rank of a science, the first principles upon which 
it rests must be not empirical or hypothetical, but in themselves 
certain and philosophic. It is true that for some time this has 
been felt and recognized, more generally than has been the case 
in regard to other departments of the science of nature. Here 
also philosophy should have no other business than to bring an 
external, formal unity into the existing multiplicity, and to restore 
a reputation to the science of physicians, which has been made 
ambiguous by poets and philosophers for many a year. If Brown's 
theory were distinguished by nothing more than by the purity 
from empirical explanations and hypotheses, the recognition and 
development of the great principle of the merely quantitative 
difference in all phenomena, and the consistency with which they 
follow from one first principle without the addition of any other, 
and without deviating from the scientific method, its originator 
would still be eminent in the history of medicine and the creator 
of a new world in this realm of knowledge. It is true that he 
stops with the idea of excitability, and still has no scientific knowl- 
edge of it, but at the same time he refuses all empirical explana- 
tion of it, and warns against the uncertain investigation of causes, 
which is the ruin of philosophy. Doubtless he did not deny that 
there was a higher sphere of knowing in which that idea could 
itself be derived and construed from a higher, as he derived that 
of forms of disease from it. 

The idea of excitability is a mere conception of the understand- 
ing, whereby the single organic thing, but not the essence of the 
organism, is determined. For the absolute ideal, which mani- 
fests itself in it objectively and subjectively at the same time, as 
body and soul, is in itself outside of all determination. The single 
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■thing, the organic body, the temple which it builds for itself, is 
determinable and necessarily determined by other and external 
things. Since now the absolute ideal watches over the unity of 
form and essence in organism, as that in which alone the latter 
is the symbol of it, so it is determined — by every determination 
from without which affects the form — to a restoration of unity, and 
hence to action. Hence it is only indirectly determined, that is, 
through change of the external conditions of life, and never in 
itself. 

That through which the organism is the expression of the whole 
subject-objectivating is this, namely, that matter — which at a 
lower point is the opposite of light and manifests itself as sub- 
stance — in it is one with light (because both united are related to 
each other as attributes of one and the same), and becomes a mere 
accident of the essence of organism, and hence becomes pure form. 
In the eternal act of transition of subjectivity into objectivity, ob- 
jectivity or matter can be only an accident, the opposite of which 
is subjectivity as the essence or substance, which, however, in the 
antithesis lays aside its absoluteness and appears as mere relative 
ideal (in light). Hence it is the organism which presents sub- 
stance and accidence as completely one and as in the absolute act 
of subject-objectivation. 

This principle of matter creating its form not only determines the 
knowledge of the being of matter, but determines also that of the 
separate functions of the organism, whose type must be the same 
as the universal type of living motion, with the difference that 
the forms, as before said, are one with matter and pass over into 
it. If we review all the attempts of empiricism to explain these 
functions in themselves, as well as according to their particular 
determinations, we do not find in one of them a trace of the idea 
of comprehending them as universal and necessary forms. The 
accidental existence of imponderable fluids in nature, for which 
in the same accidental way there are in the construction of the 
organism certain conditions of attraction, combination, and sepa- 
ration, is the last forlorn asylum of ignorance. And even with 
such assumptions as these we have reached no explanation for 
any organic movement, for instance, of contraction. They do not 
even make such movement intelligible from the mechanical side. 
It is true that the analogy between, these phenomena and those 
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of electricity was early noticed ; but, since the latter were known 
only as particular, not as general forms, and there was no idea of 
" potencies " in nature, the former, instead of being placed on the 
same if not on a higher plane with the phenomena of electricity, 
were deduced from electricity as mere effects of it. Hence, even 
assuming the electric essence as a principle of activity, still other 
hypotheses were necessary to explain the peculiar type of their 
mutual attraction. 

The forms of motion which in inorganic nature are expressed 
by magnetism, electricity, and chemical process, are universal 
forms, which appear in the latter in a special manner. In their 
shape as magnetism, etc., they manifest themselves as mere acci- 
dents, ditfering from the substance of matter. In the higher 
shape which they attain in organism, they are forms which are at 
the same time the essence of matter. 

For corporeal things, whose idea is merely the immediate idea 
of themselves, the infinite potentiality of all falls outside of them ; 
in organism, whose idea is also immediately and at the same time 
the idea of other things, the light falls into the thing itself, and 
in the same relation that matter which was before perceived as 
substance is posited as accident. 

Now, either the ideal principle of matter is confined to the 
first dimension — in which case matter is only penetrated with 
form and is one with it as dimension of the being-in-itself ; the 
organic being contains merely the infinite potentiality of itself as 
individual or as species — or, light in the other dimension is 
united to weight, and consequently matter is posited as accident 
for this, which is that of being in other things, and the organic 
being contains the infinite potentiality of other things outside 
itself. In the first relation, which is that of reproduction, poten- 
tiality and reality were confined to the individual, and thus were 
themselves one. In the other relation, which is that of indepen- 
dent motion, the individual passes beyond his own circle to other 
things. Hence potentiality and actuality cannot here be united 
as one and the same, because the other things are posited as ex- 
pressly other and outside the individual. But when the two just- 
mentioned relations are united in a higher, and the infinite poten- 
tiality of other things coincides with the reality, then we have 
the highest function of the whole organism. Matter is in every 
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respect and wholly, accident of being or of the ideal, which is pro- 
ductive in itself, but here in connection with a finite thing is, as 
ideal, sensuously productive, and hence as sense-perception. 

And as universal nature consists only in the divine self-percep- 
tion and is the effect of it, so in the living being this eternal self- 
creation makes itself recognizable, and becomes objective. No 
proof is necessary to show that in this high realm of organic 
nature, where it breaks through its natural limits, every explana- 
tion which rests on the ordinary conceptions of matter, as well 
as all hypotheses which inadequately account for lower phenom- 
ena, is altogether insufficient. For this reason empiricism has 
gradually given up this department of science, and withdrawn 
partly behind the idea of duality, partly under the shelter of the- 
ology. 

Next to a knowledge of organic functions in the universality 
and necessity of their forms, the most important is the knowledge 
of the laws according to which their relation among themselves 
is determined in the individual as well as in the collective world 
of organization. 

The individual in this respect is confined within certain limits, 
which cannot be transcended without making its existence as 
product impossible. Hence it is subject to disease. The con- 
struction of this condition is a necessary part of the general the- 
ory of organic nature, and inseparable from what is called physi- 
ology. In general terms, it may be deduced entirely from the 
highest antithesis between potentiality and reality in the organism 
and from the disturbance of their equilibrium. But the special 
forms and appearances of disease are capable of being known 
only from the changed relation of the three fundamental forms 
of organic activity. There is a double relation of the organism, 
the first of which I prefer to call the natural one, because, as a 
purely quantitative factor of the inner functions of life, it has at 
the same time a relation to nature and external things. The oth- 
er, which is a relation of both factors with reference to the dimen- 
sions, and denotes the perfection in which the organism is an 
image of the universe, and in expression of the absolute, this I call 
the divine relationship. Brown referred only to the former (the 
natural) as the most important for the art of medicine, but did 
not therefore positively exclude the latter, whose laws alone teach 
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the physician the reasons for the forms, the principal seat of the- 
maladjustment, which is at the bottom of disease ; which direct 
him in the choice of remedies, and make intelligible that which 
a lack of power in seizing the abstract has called specific in the 
effects of the remedies and in the phenomena of disease. Accord- 
ing to this view, it is self-evident that the theory of medicinal 
remedies is no special science, but is only an element of the uni- 
versal science of organic nature. 

It would be a mere repetition, of what has been often and well 
said, if I should prove that, the science of medicine in this sense 
presupposes not only a philosophical culture of the mind, but also 
the principles of philosophy, and if more beside general reasons 
were necessary to convince intelligent men of this truth^ it would, 
be the following considerations : that, in respect to this subject, 
experiment, the only possible mode of construction in empiricism, 
is impossible ; that from its very nature all conceivable medical 
experience is ambiguous, and can never decide on the value of a 
theory, because in each case there is a possibility of its having 
been wrongly employed ; and, finally, that in this department of 
knowing, if anywhere, experience is first made possibly by theory, 
as is proved by the complete change in the aspect of all past ex- 
perience, caused by the theory of excitability. It is superfluous 
to call attention to the works and productions'of those who, with- 
out an idea or any scientific knowledge of the first principles, 
borne onward by the force of the times, teach the new theory in 
books and lectures, in spite of its being unintelligible to them, 
making themselves ridiculous even to their pupils, because they 
attempt to harmonize that which is inharmonious and inconsistent 
by treating science as if it were a historical subject, and while 
speaking of proofs are still unable to do more than relate fictions. 
One would like to apply to these what Galen said of the great 
body of physicians of his time : " So unpractised and uncultivated, 
and at the same so ready with proofs, although they do not know 
what a proof is ; why should we longer contend with these un- 
reasonable creatures, and waste time over their pitiful state ? " 

The same laws which determine the metamorphoses of dis- 
ease, determine also the universal, abiding transformations which 
nature effects in the production of the different species. For 
they also depend entirely on the continual repetition of one. 
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and the same fundamental type under constantly chauged condi- 
tions, and it is evident that medicine will not completely ascend 
into the nniversal organic theory of nature until it construes the 
species of disease of these ideal organisms with the same certainty 
with which true natural history construes the species of real or- 
ganisms, which must both manifest themselves as necessarily cor- 
responding each to the other. 

But what else can guide the historical construction of organ- 
isms, which the active mind pursues through its labyrinth, except 
the form of external structure, since, by reason of the eternal law 
of the reflection of the subject in and as object, the external in 
all nature is the expression and symbol of the internal, and 
changes with the same regularity and certainty ? 

The monuments of a true history of organically procreating 
nature are, therefore, the visible forms of living structures, from 
the plant up to the animal, a knowledge of which until the pres- 
ent time has been called, in a one-sided sense, comparative anat- 
omy. It is doubtless true that in this kind of knowing compari- 
son is the first guiding principle, but not comparison with any 
and every empirical example, least of all with the human struct- 
ure, which, as the most perfect in one direction, stands at the 
limits of organization. The former restriction of anatomy to the 
human body had a very obvious reason in the use which was 
made of it in the art of medicine, but it was of no advantage to 
science itself, not only because the human organization is so 
obscure, that in order to perfect its anatomy even to the point it 
has now attained was the comparison with other organisms neces- 
sary, but also because from its potentialization it distorted the 
view of the other organisms and rendered it difficult to ascend to 
simple and universal insights. The impossibility of giving any 
account of the principles of such a complicated structure in par- 
ticulars, after themselves having barred the way, led the way to 
the separation of anatomy and physiology — which ought to corre- 
spond as internal and external — and also brought about that me- 
chanical method of exposition which is the common one in most 
text-books and universities. 

The anatomist who wished to treat his science as naturalist, and 
at the same time in the universal spirit, should, above all, first rec- 
ognize that an abstraction, an elevatiou above the ordinary con- 
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ception, is necessary in order to describe the real forms even his- 
torically. He must comprehend the symbolic nature of all forms, 
and see that in the particular there is always a universal form, as in 
the external an internal type is expressed. He need not ask what 
is the use of this or that organ, but rather, how did it originate ? 
and then show the pure necessity of its formation. The more 
general, and the less the view is directed to the particular case from 
which he derives the genesis of forms, the sooner will he attain 
to and comprehend the ineffable naivete of nature in so many 
of her structures. Least of all, will he exhibit his own want of 
wisdom and reason while admiring the wisdom and reason of 
God. 

He will constantly keep the idea of the unity and inner affinity 
of all organizations, the descent from one primal type, whose ob- 
jective side only is variable, the subjective side unchangeable, and 
will consider it his only true work to present the former (the 
unity). Above all, he will search for the law according to which 
that variation takes place ; he will recognize that, while the 
original type always remains the same, that also which is its ex- 
pression can be changeable only as to its form, and that there- 
fore an equal sum of reality is consumed in all organizations in 
different combinations; that, in the absence of one form, there is 
substitution by another, and the equilibrium is thus preserved. 
From reason and experience, he will make a schema of all internal 
and externa] dimensions into which the creative impulse can throw 
itself, by means of which he will gain for the imagination a proto- 
type of all organizations, unchangeable in its external limits, but 
capable of the greatest freedom of motion within those limits. 

The historical construction of organic nature, complete in itself, 
would make the real and objective side of the universal science 
of nature the complete expression of ideas in the latter, and 
thereby make them truly one. 



